ALGOA BAYS ARTILLERY DEFENCES 
DURING WORLD WAR 2 (1939-1945) 


Richard Tomlinson 


To many of us ‘older generation’ citizens of Port Elizabeth, memories of the 
Second World War (or “the War”, as we like to remember it) are still quite vivid 
and we forget that over seventy years has now elapsed since South Africa 
declared war on Nazi Germany. Few of us are perhaps aware of the role which 
our armed forces played in the direct defence of South Africa, and particularly its 
ports, against enemy shipping and aircraft during those years when the spotlight 
was on our troops serving in East and North Africa; and fewer still possibly know 
that many of the defensive structures built at that time have survived the 
intervening period and can still be visited. The purpose of this article is to sketch 
the historical background and to illustrate the remaining examples of this part of 
our national heritage. 


Historical outline 


The defence of the anchorages at Cape Town and Simonstown dates back to 
1666 and 1794 respectively, and Durban’s harbour was first fortified during the 
nineteenth century; no other ports in this country were armed until 1939.' Algoa 
Bay did receive during 1799—1800 two prefabricated wooden blockhouses, which 
were brought in kit form by ship from Cape Town; each was erected on a 
stonework lower storey, located respectively near the mouth of the Baakens 
River and on the hill above, where the latter was incorporated at this time into 
Fort Frederick. Both these timber structures disappeared within about 20 years; 
Fort Frederick was abandoned by the military in 1868, was declared a Historical 
Monument in 1936 and is now preserved as a heritage structure. 


A fortnight before war with Nazi Germany was declared by South Africa on 6 
September 1939, 3 Heavy Battery, South African Artillery (SAA), at East London 
was divided into Right Section, which remained there, and Left Section under 
Captain C E G Brereton-Stiles which was despatched to Port Elizabeth with two 
6-inch Mark 19 field guns for harbour defence. The Port Elizabeth unit was later 
renamed 6 Heavy Battery, SAA, and was also equipped temporarily with an 
armoured train (which incorporated an 18-pounder Quick Firing (QF) pedestal- 
mounted gun on a steel-plated truck of First World War vintage*) on the Charl 
Malan Quay at the harbour. By the end of 1939 two searchlights had been 
installed also on Charl Malan Quay. 


Work started immediately on the levelling of sand dunes at the Humewood site 
chosen by Capt Brereton-Stiles for temporary emplacements for the two 6-inch 
field guns from East London, which were operated from wooden platforms dug 


into the ground; ammunition magazines and keeps were also dug in and 
reinforced with railway sleepers and sandbags. This temporary battery was 
nicknamed “Fort Gocom” or “Gocom Battery” because sour fig plants (Gocoms) 
were planted to stabilize the sand.* However by early November 1939, work had 
started on the setting out of the permanent gun emplacements for the new ‘Algoa 
Battery’, and the harbour defences.° By February 1940 it was decided that the 
work had to be done by contract, as far as possible under protection of the 
Secrecies Act; the emplacements, magazines and living quarters were 
completed by local contractor Murray and Stewart in April 1940.’ A month later 
the two 6-inch Mark 19 field guns of the former ‘Fort Gocom’ were superseded by 
two 6-inch QF guns from Simonstown which were mounted in the new Algoa 
Battery concrete emplacements; German intelligence was so good that a 
wireless broadcast from Zeesen announced the removal of the guns before they 
left Simonstown.® 


In January 1940 a recommendation was made for the immediate construction of 
a combined Battery Observation Post and Director Station (BOP&DS) for 6 
Heavy Battery. The following August correspondence on the Humewood BOP 
and Wireless Station mentions that the roofs were to be “parapetted and 
loopholed” and ordering “a rifleman’s post constructed of sleepers near the foot 
of the navigation beacon overlooking the engine room of the Wireless Station.” At 
this site there was to be provided “a latrine and washing accommodation” and 
“attached to this building... a small room for the use of the Garrison.”’® These 
buildings, except for the engine room, still survive on the top of Brookes Hill. 


In addition to these facilities, advance warning of the approach of shipping to the 
harbour was given by three Fortress Observation Posts (FOPs) which were built 
respectively at Amsterdam Hoek, Sea Hill (on the Cape Recife peninsular) and 
Skoenmakerskop and by a Port War Signal Station next to Cape Recife 
lighthouse. The FOPs were planned towards the end of 1939 and were built 
during 1940"'; it is significant that an instruction was given later to make the 
parapets around the flat roofs of all three FOPs, the Humewood BOP and 
Wireless Station (on Brookes Hill) and the BOP&DS (at Algoa Battery) “higher 
and loop-holed, so as to provide for both camouflage and defence.”, and wire 
entanglements were to surround all these sites." 


The Port War Signal Station was probably built in the second half of 1940, “as 
the one on No 1 quay at Port Elizabeth is not able to command all directions of 
approach to the port.” The three existing garages on the site were to be replaced 
by new ones forming the ground floor of the building. "° 


In March 1941 the Commanding Officer of 6 Heavy Battery, Major H Middlemost, 
recommended to his superiors in Cape Town that a height restriction of three 
storeys be placed on buildings constructed in an “area bounded on the East by 
the coastline from Humewood Pavilion to Cape Reciefe (sic). On the north by a 


line from Humewood Pavilion up the middle of Happy Valley for a distance of half 
a mile, thence in a straight line to Cape Reciefe” (sic).'* 


To return to Algoa Battery, the two 6-inch QF guns installed in 1940 were 
replaced in April 1942 by two 6-inch breech-loading (BL)'® Mark 5 guns; these 
two guns are still in position, and on their Mark 5 mountings had a range of 
around 10 kilometres. A 6-inch BL Mark 6 gun was mounted and tested in the 
new rear emplacement in April 1944 “for effective observation of fall of shot in 
adjusting the mean point of impact, on which the engagement of targets 
depended”; but it had been removed by the year end.'® 


Docks Battery was armed with a 6-pounder QF Mark | (twin) gun installed in June 
1943 and four Naval 12-pounder QF guns. Radar was introduced in 1942.'” 


Towards the end of the war, most of the coastal artillery batteries in South Africa 
were placed in ‘care and maintenance’ (in other words ‘mothballed’) as the threat 
of enemy action had decreased sufficiently to allow this. Early in 1946, they were 
revived and renumbered, 6 Heavy Battery comprising Algoa and Docks Batteries 
amalgamating with 3 Heavy Battery at East London to form 3/6 Heavy Battery 
with headquarters at Port Elizabeth.'® When the Humewood Development 
Scheme was mooted early in 1948, the Coast Artillery Brigade stated that the 
guns of Algoa Battery would not be materially affected by the Scheme, but the 
Coast Artillery Searchlights will be affected by the erection of the aquarium and 
seal pond, and requested an investigation of alternative sites for the 
searchlights;'° it is likely that the two searchlights positioned close to the 
seashore below Algoa Battery were placed there at this time. 


Various administrative changes occurred over the next few years. In January 
1949 the Docks Batteries of all the ports were renamed to overcome the 
confusion which previously existed, Port Elizabeth’s becoming ‘Malan Battery’. It 
was decided to accord regimental status to all heavy batteries in September of 
the same year and the East London/Port Elizabeth unit became 3/6 Coast 
Regiment South African Artillery. When the SA Corps of Marines was founded in 
July 1951, all Coast Regiments were transferred from SAA to SACM*°: there was 
a map of SACM Detachments around the coast of South Africa painted on a wall 
in the upper rear room in the larger double-storey building on Brookes Hill, but 
sadly it was later vandalized. This latter building appears to have been 
constructed later in the war for Artillery Radar purposes, as distinct from coastal 
radar stations (Special Signals Services). 


But the axe was about to fall; the fitting of guided missiles to Soviet Russian 
battleships and general advances in weaponry made fixed coastal artillery 
defences obsolete. 6 Coast Regiment SACM held its last parade on 22 
September 1955, when Algoa Battery was officially handed over to the SA Navy 
in the presence of Commodore H H Biermann (Navy Chief of Staff), Major J H 
Wicht (Officer Commanding 6 Coast Regiment) and Mr Louis Dubb (the Mayor), 


to be looked after by a staff of eight men.*' SA Corps of Marines was disbanded 
nine days later, Britain abandoned coast artillery at the end of 1956 and, at the 
beginning of 1958, the SA Navy’s Active Citizen Force coast artillery and radar 
units were abolished.” 


Fortunately for Port Elizabeth, these defences were not put to the test as, apart 
from a couple of incidents during the war when it was found necessary to fire a 
round from one of the guns across the bow of a suspicious ship, the batteries did 
not see action. But the deterrent effect of the presence of the artillery defences 
should not be underestimated. 


There is no room in this article to discuss the very vital role played by coastal 
radar in the defence of Algoa Bay, but that is another story.” 


What is still to be seen? 
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Figure 1 Map of Port Elizabeth showing the location of World War 2 artillery defences. 


Algoa Battery 


[Approach from Beach Road, Humewood, via Lodge Road, between City Lodge 
Hotel and the Boardwalk Casino; the Battery is on military property and 
permission to visit must first be obtained from the Officer Commanding, 
Regiment Piet Retief]. 
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Figure 2 Layout of buildings at Algoa Battery 


The two 6-inch BL Mark V guns installed in 1942 still exist in their concrete 
emplacements and the breech end of each is enclosed within a steel shield or 
gunhouse (Plate 1), but both have had their breech blocks removed and 
breeches welded closed. The gun barrels have been ‘recycled’ as the dates 1900 
and 1902 can be seen stamped at the breech end. The third gun emplacement, 
now vacant, is visible at the rear of the site; the gun pit retains the steel securing 
ring of its gun. All three emplacements have surface gun lockers and 


underground magazines close by, with their copper-plated entrance doors to 
avoid sparks, and their electric-powered ammunition hoists. The magazine of the 


left gun has been measured and a plan drawn by the author; it is surrounded by 
a low passage which acts as a dry area keeping the magazine ventilated and 
free of dampness, but the rear magazine has been flooded with water for as long 
as the author has known it (from the early 1990s). 





Plate 1 The 6-inch right gun (1996) — 
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Plate 2 Night Battery Observation Post, Algoa Battery (1992) E 











Plate 3 Gun stores, left 6-inch gun, 
(1992). 


Behind and between the two forward guns is the 3-storeyed Night Battery 
Observation Post (Plates 2 and 3) with free-form loopholed parapets surrounding 
the flat roof, angle buttresses/wing walls at all four corners and traces of 
camouflage paint on the fish-scale plastered wall finish; these features were 


clearly designed to break up this box-like structure when viewed from the sea or 
the air and to blend the building into the bush landscape behind. 


These features can be seen also in the two contemporary buildings on Brookes 
Hill and all three Fortress Observation Posts. The author has yet to encounter a 
similar example of such free-form profiles or plaster finish being used on these 
structures anywhere else in the world, and believes they are unique. Internally 
the top floor is reached by a vertical ladder, and was converted into a pub for 
officers and visitors in more recent times, by glazing the observation slit opening. 
The semi-basement room is reached by a short outside stairway, but the author 
has been unable to gain access to this room. 


To the east of the BOP the single-storey Workshops have a similar free-form 
fagade towards the sea. There are various other smaller buildings on the site, but 
Algoa Battery remains essentially unaltered from World War 2. The buildings and 
guns were kept in reasonable repair by Group 6 when they were quartered here, 
but the steelwork especially has deteriorated in recent years. 


Searchlight bases 


If you walk along the path which leads from Shark Rock Pier towards Happy 
Valley, you will probably not have given a second glance to the two 3-faceted 
concrete bases set in the grass behind the stone retaining wall. But these are 
understood to be all that remains of the two relocated searchlights of 1948, 
mentioned earlier in this article. 


Brookes Hill complex 


[Approach via Brookes Hill Drive off Beach Road, pass the Bayworld Museum on 
your right, go to the roundabout, turn left and proceed up to the hilltop.] 

This complex comprises at the front a 2-storey Day BOP facing the bay, with 
sleeping accommodation in the semi-basement, on the upper floor the 
observation room with long slit window across the front and defensible flat roof 
with the familiar free-form parapets accessible by external steel ladder. The 
building dates from 1940 (Plate 4). 





Plate 4 BOP and Radar Building, Brookes Hill (1993) 


Behind the BOP and separated from it by a small yard is the much larger double- 
storey building which appears to have been built later in the war and used for 
artillery radar.“ It also has a slit window for observation and, as with similar 
features, this could be closed off progressively by raising the outside steel 


shutters which, when open, were supported outside on T-shaped steel bars. The 
upper rooms have cable ducts in the concrete floor, and access was by internal 
staircase from ground level at the rear; the foot of the latter was covered by an 
elongated timber porch with corrugated asbestos roof, which disappeared in the 
mid-1990s. There were also vertical ladders for access from the observation 
room down to the lower two front rooms, which were probably used for off-duty 
staff. All windows have external steel shutters. The flat roof has no parapet, was 
reached by a fixed steel ladder and carried a steel aerial (probably like a small 
Eiffel Tower), of which the bases only remain on top of the four attached pillars 
(Plate 5). 
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Plate 5 Radar Building, Brookes Hill 








(1991) 





Behind the Radar Building was located the riflemen’s post of wooden sleepers 
and sandbags, mentioned earlier in this article. On the Happy Valley side the 
single-storey Wireless Station with flat roof and loopholed free-form parapets, 
external steel ladder access and shuttered windows, dates again from 1940 
(Plate 6.) 
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Plate 6 Wireless Station, Brookes Hill (1991) 


Towards the road there is a latrine/ablution block and, since demolished, an 
engine room containing a Mawdsley alternator/exciter with Lister diesel engine to 
generate electricity for the site. A circular water tank was placed between the 
latrine/ablution building and the BOP and nearby a timber gazebo. When the site 
was first visited by the author in the early 1990s, there were numerous concrete 
paths linking the buildings and, at the extreme rear of the site, a small explosives 
magazine. 
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Docks Battery Nothing remained of this Battery when the author started his 
researches in the early 1990s. It was situated at the seaward end of Charl Malan 
Quay, which was widened and renovated many years back. 


The Fortress Observation Posts The 3 FOPs are double-storeyed and 
appear to comprise a reinforced concrete frame with floors 150 — 220mm thick, 
and plastered brick walls 300mm thick. The structures were designed to protect 
the occupants from the weather and against small arms fire and would 


not have been able to withstand an artillery 
bombardment. The lower floor was for off- 
duty personnel and the upper one has an 
observation slit opening with steel shutters 
similar to those in the Brookes Hill 
buildings. On the upper floor, the three 
concrete pillars supported a Position 
| Finder, to provide the range and bearing of 
a target from the FOP and, by taking these 
measurements from two well-separated 
FOPs, the battery could pinpoint the target 
by triangulation. On the flat roof stand 
“= several concrete pillars which carried 
, various instruments to gauge the location 
* and distance of ships. The flat roof was 
_ reached by a fixed internal steel ladder in 
what contemporary documents term a 
“chimney”, and has a loopholed free-form 
parapet rising above the roof; each FOP 
was protected by a wire fence or 
entanglement. 





Plate 7 Amsterdamhoek FOP (1993) 


The FOPs at Sea Hill and Skoenmakerskop are both associated with a complex 
of barracks and other buildings which were developed in 1942 to house coastal 
radar posts manned by the Special Signals Services, a branch of the SA Corps 
of Signals, but the Amsterdam Hoek FOP appears to have stood alone. The FOP 
at Sea Hill is reached by a vehicle track, but the other two are accessed by a 
flight of reinforced concrete steps with a ‘slide’ down one side to haul up or lower 
down boxes and equipment. 


Another feature of the FOPs at Sea Hill and Skoenmakerskop is the series of 
plastered brick boxes with open tops and connected by pipes, which seems to 
have been some sort of fresh water reticulation system, presumably working by 
gravity from a large header tank similar to that found at Brookes Hill. The water 
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would have been delivered by tanker and pumped up to the header tank but, as 
this feature is absent at Amsterdamhoek, we can assume that this system was 
installed for the more remote FOPs or for the radar stations. 


Amsterdamhoek FOP 
[This is a familiar sight 
alongside the N2 
national road to 
Grahamstown, near the 
north-west corner of 
the Swartkops River 
bridge and marked by 
a windsock. Approach 
from Marock Crescent 
or Sharon Road, 
i = *§ Bluewater Bay; the 

ort voted ; exterior is accessible at 
Plate 8 Amsterdamhoek FOP (1991) 





any time in a small public park. During the war, it would have been reached from 
the old Grahamstown road through the village of Swartkops and over the Wylde 
Bridge, as the present N2 freeway was only built more recently. ] 


The author has so far been unable to gain access to the interior of this FOP, as 
the doors have been spot-welded shut (indeed the steel door to the lower room is 
partially covered by earth), so the internal arrangements are unknown, but 
probably similar to the other two. The building has rear angle buttresses/wing 
walls, a ladder “chimney” projecting at the back and rising above the roof to form 
buttresses/wing walls, a ladder “chimney” projecting at the back and rising above 
the roof to form a ‘porch’, steel shutters to the lower windows and the entrance is 
approached by a small concrete bridge with curvy edges. Externally the structure 
and the flight of 85 steps and slide from Amsterdamhoek Road are in reasonable 
condition (Plates 7 & 8). 


Sea Hill FOP, Cape Recife [Go out on Marine Drive from Summerstrand 
towards Skoenmakerskop and, 1.5km past Summerstrand Hotel, turn left onto tar 
road leading to Cape Recife Nature Reserve — signposted to “Pine Lodge”; a 
permit to drive into the Reserve may be obtained at Pine Lodge reception, or 
cars may be left in the car park opposite the entrance to Pine Lodge and the 
approach made on foot. Follow the tar road past SAMREC and, after a further 
1.3km, turn right and the ruined buildings will be seen on the right after a further 
800m. Park at the gate at the foot of the vehicle track up to the artillery buildings 
and walk up.] 
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Plate 9 Sea Hill FOP (2001) 


This FOP is similar to that at Amsterdamhoek except that it has no ladder 
“chimney”, the steel ladder rising from the lower level through the upper room to 
the roof, where it was covered with a steel trap door without a ‘porch’. The 
interior is accessible at both levels and in the 1990s Parks and Recreation 
Department of the Municipality provided a timber ramp with railings to climb onto 
the roof (Plate 9). At the same time, Parks repaired sections of the parapet and 
strengthened the cantilevered front of the roof with steel angle pillars. 


Close by is a brick bungalow with gabled asbestos roof, having a main room, 
kitchen, pantry and shower, which was preferred by off-duty personnel to the 
lower room in the FOP% (the author has no correspondence on this building to 
indicate when it was built). Although the surrounding site is very overgrown with 
bush and Port Jackson willow, it is possible to identify two toilet cubicles (one 
very broken down), and two Riflemen’s Posts with loopholed facebrick walls on 
concrete floor slabs for close defence (3 were specified).”° The artillery structures 
were surrounded by a barbed wire fence, some of the wood posts of which are 
still visible. All the remaining ruined buildings on this site are those constructed 
for the coastal radar station, operated by the Special Signals Services. 
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Plate 10 Skoenmakerskop FOP 








Skoenmakerskop FOP [On the west 
side of the road from Skoenmakerskop 
village to Walmer, ikm from the T- 
junction with Marine Drive, placed ona 
prominent sandhill and clearly visible 
from the road.] 


Similar in design to the Amsterdamhoek 
FOP and in similar condition to the Sea 
Hill one, but with a rear room at the lower 
level from which a steel ladder rose in a 
“chimney” directly to the roof (Plate 10). 
A second steel ladder connected the 
lower front room with the observation 
room above. The FOP is reached by a 
straight flight of 70 concrete steps with a 
‘slide’ on one side from the flat terrain 
below, where may be seen the concrete 
floor slabs and foundations of the 
vanished timber barracks of the SSS 
radar station. 


Port War Signal Station, Cape 
Recife [Approach as 
detailed for Sea Hill FOP but, 
instead of taking the right turn for 
Sea Hill, proceed straight along 
the tar road to the lighthouse or 
walk along the beach. The PWSS 
is the detached building on the 
left. ] 


Plate 11 Port War Signal Station, Cape Recife (1992) 


The Port War Signal Station is of three storeys with a flat roof, the lower floor 
being taken up by 3 lock-up garages which replace the garages previously 
existing on the site of this building. The middle floor is living accommodation and 
the top floor comprises the observation room (the one facing towards the 
harbour), an office and a kitchen; the former retained its original lift-out timber 
windows on the east side when first seen by the author, since replaced with 
larger windows. The two upper floors and a mezzanine store room on the north 
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side are reached by an external stairway. The building is used by the lighthouse 
authorities (part of Portnet) and is in good condition (Plate 11). 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 
Many attempts and appeals in the press and elsewhere were made during the 
1990s to have these military buildings preserved, with the following results: 


1. A representation from the National Monuments Council (NMC), Eastern 
Cape Regional office in Grahamstown, to preserve Algoa Battery was 
countered by Port Elizabeth Municipality early in 1993 on the grounds that 
declaration would unnecessarily limit those tasked with redeveloping the 
site. An application in 1998 to convert Algoa Battery into a military 
museum and declare it a National Monument, proposed by Tourism Port 
Elizabeth and supported by Major-General T T Matanzima, General 
Officer Commanding Eastern Cape Command, also failed. 

2. A similar application in 1998 for the declaration of Amsterdamhoek FOP 
as a National Monument, unopposed by the Municipality provided they 
were not involved in the expense of maintenance, was approved by the 
NMC in May that year. Unfortunately the change over from the NMC to 
South African Heritage Resources Agency (SAHRA) was well advanced 
and the declaration was not confirmed by the Minister in the Government 
Gazette, but the structure was granted a 5-year preservation order. 

3. Attempts to preserve the Brookes Hill complex were met in 2000 with a 
storm of opposition from developers and by uninformed reports and letters 
in the local press from people who did not see any point in keeping the 
vandalized “bunkers” on this eminently-developable hilltop. This discourse 
culminated in a meeting of the Interim Provincial Permit Committee on 
20/9/2001 which the author attended and, despite his recommendation to 
allow these buildings to be recycled by the developer with minimal 
alteration to the exterior, the Committee voted unanimously in favour of 
refusing development and insisting on preservation unaltered. No 
preservation resulted, only deterioration. 

4. The World War 2 buildings in Cape Recife Nature Reserve and the 
Skoenmakerskop FOP are reasonably safe from demolition, protected as 
they are by the National Heritage Resources Act No 25 of 1999 and not 
being sited in areas yet designated for redevelopment. The future of all 
the surviving structures remains uncertain, but they are still alive! 


NOTES 

1. Ultima Ratio Regum (Artillery History of South Africa), Edited by Cmdt C J 
Nothling, Military Information Bureau, SADF (Government Printer, 
Pretoria, 1987), Chapter 16 Coast Artillery in South Africa (1899-1955), 
page 333. 

2. Information from Mr Bill Benecke, Port Elizabeth (gun layer at 6 Heavy 
Battery in 1939); Ultima Ratio Regum, pages 351-353. 

3. Ultima Ratio Regum, page 353. 
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4. Information on the temporary battery was supplied by Mr C E G Brereton- 
Stiles of Noordhoek, Cape Town (former OC 6" Heavy Battery). 

5. Letter 9/11/1939 from Commanding Officer Coast Artillery Brigade, Cape 
Town, to Director General Operations, Pretoria. 

6. Letter 3/2/1940 from Quarter Master General (Fortifications), Cape Town, 

to Director General Operations, Cape Town. 

Ultima Ratio Regum, page 353. 

Ibid, page 349. 

Letter 19/1/1940 from Director General Operations to Deputy Director 
Fortifications. 

. Letter 14/8/1940 from Quartermaster General (Fortifications), Cape Town, 

to Garrison Engineer, Port Elizabeth. 

. (a) Letter 9/11/1939 from Coast Artillery Brigade, Cape Town, to Director 

General Operations, Pretoria. 
(b) Survey instruction No 1/1940 28/2/1940 from Director, Trigsurvey 

Office, Mowbray, to Surveyor Mr F Mendes-de Gouvea, Mowbray. 

12. Letter 14/8/1940 from Quarter Master General (Fortifications), Cape 
Town, to Garrison Engineer, Port Elizabeth. 

13. Letter 19/6/1940 from Secretary for Defence to General Manager, SA 
Railways and Harbours, Johannesburg. 

14. Letter 12/3/1941 from Commanding Officer, 6" Heavy Battery SAA, Port 
Elizabeth, to Director Coast and Anti-aircraft Artillery, Cape Town. 

15. For much of the 20" century, most artillery has been breech-loading. The 
difference between BL and QF is that the former uses bagged charges 
(usually for the heavier guns) and the latter uses cartridge case charges. 

16. Ultima Ratio Regum, page 353; Schedule of Coast Artillery guns and 
searchlights 1 Jan ’44. 

17. Ultima Ratio Regum, pages 353 and 355. 

18. Ultima Ratio Regum, page 353; Letter dated 27/3/1946 from Secretary of 
Defence , Pretoria, to various O/Cs and others. 

19. Letter 15/3/1948 from Commander Coast Artillery Brigade, Cape Town, to 
Officer Commanding, Eastern Province and Border Command, Port 
Elizabeth. 

20. Ultima Ration Regum, page 355. 

21. Article 29/3/1955 in Eastern Province Herald. 

22. Ultima Ratio Regum, page 355. 

23.See the article “The Special Signals Services: Radar Defences in Algoa 
Bay during World War 2 (1939-1945)” by Mary Tudhope and Richard 
Tomlinson, published in Looking Back (Journal of the Historical Society of 
Port Elizabeth), Volume 40, November 2001. 

24. It is possible that the double-storeyed Radar building was constructed only 
much later in the War (information from Mrs Mary Russell, Port Elizabeth, 
who served at 6 Heavy Battery in 1942-43 as an Artillery Specialist, 
Women’s Auxiliary Army Service (ASWAAS). 

25. Interview with Joy Stear, ex ASWAAS, Port Elizabeth, 1/8/1998, who said 
there were two beds in the main room; the personnel worked 4 days on 
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duty and 2 off, with 4 hours on and 4 off on each duty spell. Four people 
were on duty during an alarm, but one only on ordinary lookout duty. 

26. Letter 14/8/1940 from Quarter Master General (Fortifications), Cape 
Town, to Garrison Engineer, Port Elizabeth. 
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information and, together with subsequent OCs, for allowing the author access to 
the Battery. 

Major Yates, Director, Donkin Military Museum, for facilitating contacts at local 
level. 

Mr Ashley Lillie and subsequently Mr Brian Jackson, National Monuments 
Council, Eastern Cape Region, Grahamstown, for their interest and 
encouragement. 

Mr C E G Brereton-Stiles of Cape Town for detailed information on the early days 
of Algoa Battery. 

Major D D Hall, of Glenashley, Natal, and SA Military History Society, for help 
with artillery terminology. 

Lieutenant-Commander R T Sharpe of Cape Town, to whom the author was 
introduced by ‘Mac’ Bisset at Wynyard Battery in May 2004 and with whom he 
had an exchange of correspondence between May 2004 and January 2005. Bob 
Sharpe was technical officer on Robben Island at the end of the war, and the last 
person conversant with the old Fortress System. He was a mine of information 
on coast artillery procedures and equipment. 


Many other people, too numerous to mention by name, for supplying information 
and contact names. 


This article was originally written for the Historical Society of Port Elizabeth 
and published in their journal, Looking Back, Volume 32 No 1, March 1993. 
It has been revised by the author to correct a number of typographical 
errors, mistakes in the original draft and certain statements which have 
been proved incorrect by the appearance of fresh information. All 
photographs are by the author. 
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The article in both versions is subject to copyright by the Historical Society 
of Port Elizabeth and the author, but has been made available in this 
revised version for the benefit of visitors and the public at large who may 
find these relics of Port Elizabeth's 20" century military heritage of interest. 


The author also draws the attention of readers to his article ‘Artillery 
Buildings in Algoa Bay, published in Military History Journal (the journal of 
the South African Military History Society), Volume 12 No 3, June 2002, for 
a more detailed appraisal of the design aspects of these structures. 


The author will be pleased to hear from researchers and other interested 
members of the public with further information and queries (or errors!) 


RICHARD TOMLINSON, PORT ELIZABETH SEPTEMBER 2011 
Email: richardtomlinson400@gmail.com. 
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